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GOLDING'S OVID IN ELIZABETHAN TIMES 

In Elizabethan times the popular translation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses was that of Arthur Golding, friend of the Earl of Leicester 
and Sir William Cecil. While visiting at Cecil House, he translated 
four books, publishing them in 1565 and completing the fifteen 
books in 1567. During the next forty-five years seven editions 
followed. It is difficult to say how widely "aged Arthur Golding" 
was read, but it is probable that many a playwright and poet pil- 
fered from his voluminous pages. In his introduction to Greene's 
Menaphon, Thomas Nashe wrote disdainfully of those that " vaunt 
Ovid's and Plutarch's plumes as theyre owne," and of those "that 
feed on naught but the crums that fall from the Translators trench- 
er." Nevertheless, Nashe seems to have been an offender himself. 
In his Anatomy of Absurdity (1589), he illustrates the perversity and 
inconsistency of womankind by a passage from the Metamorphoses 
in which he follows Golding rather than the original. 

"What shall I say? They haue more shyfts than Ioue had 
sundry shapes, who in the shape of a Satyre inueigled Antiope; took 
Amphitrios forme, when on Alcmena he begat Hercules; to Danae he 
came in a showre of gold; to Io like a Heyfer; to Aegine like a flame; 
to Mnemosyne like a Sheephearde; to Proserpina like a Serpent; to 
Pasiphae like a Bull; to the Nimph Nonacris in the likeness of 
Apollo. 1 " 

1 R. W. McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe (1904), Vol. Ill, 312. 

Golding translates the passage with his customary freedom. 

(W. H. D. Rouse, Golding's Metamorphoses (1904), Book VI, 137-142.) 

And how he took Amphitrios shape when in Alcmenas bed 
He gate the worthie Hercules: and how he also came 
To Danae like a shoure of golde, to Aegine like a flame, 
A sheepeherd to Mnemosyne, and like a Serpent sly. 
To Proserpine. She also made Neptunus leaping by 
Upon a maide of Aeolus race in likeness of a Bull. 

Cf. Ovid, Teubner text (1861). Book VI, 109-115. 
Fecit olorinis Ledam recubare sub alis: 
Addidit, ut Satyri celatus imagine pulchram 
Juppiter implerit gemino Nycteida foetu, 
Amphitryon fuerit, cum te, Tirynthia, cepit, 
Aureus ut Danaen, Asopida luserit ignis, 
Mnemosynen pastor, varius Deolda serpens. 
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This special passage seems to have been a favorite of the time. 
Lyly used it first in his Euphues, 2 1579, alluding to it later in 
Campaspe. 3 Greene in Pandosto (1588), writes: 

"And yet, Dorastus, shame not at thy shepheards weede; the 
heavenly Gods have sometime earthly though tes; Neptune became 
a ram, Jupiter a Bui, Apollo a shephearde; they Gods, and yet in 
love; and thou a man appointed to love." 4 

Thomas Heywood touches upon the same subject in his Golden 
Age, 5 which was probably acted as early as 1595. 

The passages from the works of Heywood and Greene are too 
brief for consideration: Heywood was doubtless so familiar with the 
stories of Ovid as to have alluded to the metamorphoses of Jupiter 
and Neptune almost unconsciously; Greene was doubtless reminis- 
cent of his friend Lyly and the Euphues. The passages from Lyly 
and Nashe, however, furnish good ground for belief that these two 
sound scholars of the time must have been reading Golding's 
translation. 

A new proof of the influence of Golding's translation has come to 
my notice in connection with Miss Margaret L. Lee's edition of 
Narcissus, the Twelfth Night Merriment performed at St. John's 
College, Oxford, in 1602. 6 Miss Lee calls attention to the fact that, 
as the prologue affirms, the play is "Ovid's owne Narcissus," and 
declares that " the resemblance to the Latin is in parts so close as 
necessarily to imply a knowledge of the language on the part of the 
writer." Miss Lee notes "one passage of literal and yet graceful 
translation which especially betokens a scholarly hand." A com- 
parison with Golding's translation, however, dashes our confidence 
in this particular proof of the scholarship of the author. The lines 
are unmistakeably written after Golding. They are as follows: 

"A well there was withouten mudd, 
Of silver hue, with waters cleare, 
Whom neither sheep that chawe the cudd, 
Shepheards nor goats came ever neare; 
Whom, truth to say, nor beast nor bird 

2 R. W. Bond, Complete Works of John Lyly (1902), Vol. I, 236. 

3 Act. Ill, Sc. 3. 

4 H. H. Furness, The New Variorum Shakespeare XI, 343. 

8 Act. IV, Sc. 1. Cf. also The Fair Maid of the Exchange, II, 37. 
' M. L. Lee: Narcissus, a Twelfth Night Merriment, 1893. 
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Nor windfalls yet from trees had stirr'de, 
And round about it there was grasse, 
As learned lines of poets showe, 
Which by next water nourisht was; 
Neere to it too a wood did growe, 
To keep the place as well I wott, 
With too much sunne from being hott."' 

Golding's translation reads: 

"There was a Spring withouten mudde, as silver cleare and still, 
Which neyther Sheepeheirds, nor the goates that fed upon the hill, 
Nor other cattell troubled had, nor savage beast had styred, 
Nor braunch, nor sticke, nor leafe of tree, nor any foule nor byrd. 
The moysture fed and kept aye fresh the grasse that grew about, 
And with their leaves the trees did keepe the heate of Phoebus out."* 

Harriet Manning Blake. 
South Hadley, Mass. 

7 Narcissus, p. 18. 

8 Bk. Ill, 509-514. Cf. Ovid, Book III, 407-413. 

Fons erat inlimis, nitidis argenteus undis, 
Quern neque pastores, neque pastae monte capellae 
Contigerant, aliudve pecus. Quern nulla volucris, 
Nee fera turbarat, nee lapsus ab arbore ramus. 
Gramen erat circa, quod proximus humor alebat, 
Silvaque sole locum passura tepescere nullo. 



